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A LE'TER, 
Toa Military Officer of Distinguished Rank. 
In presenting a work, professedly against the lawfulness or expedi- 
ency of war, toa military officer, it isnot intended to make an attack 
on his character or his feelings. Iam aware that the progress of light. 





in the moral, as in the physical world, is gradual. And during this 
progress the laws of christian charity forbid that we should harshly 
condemn all those who do not receive the first i!!umination. 

It will not bé pretended that the whole human race will be at once 
orepared to adept the precepts and policy ef the Gospel. And there- 
fore when we are told that the doctrine of peace is beautiful in theory,’ 
that it would be the greatest blessing to the human race if it were uni- 





versally adopted, but that it cannot be realized in the present state of 
society———-we are not disposed to cantrovert the assertions, but admit 





them all. But after this concession, if it may be called one, the whole 
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cround of discussion remains open. 

The greatest blessing which the human familv can enjoy, is presented 
to view,—removed beyond our reach onlv bv the present state of socie- 
ty ll! Ts that state of society rermanently and irrevecahly fived at 
its present standard ? Is the moral condition of the present race of 
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men to underen no change? Ts no change of sentiment to he ef rted, 
no expansion of mind to take place, no apnraximation to refinement to 
be madeP And are all sneceeding generations tn be nreciselv such 
as we are, ina moral point of view? The affrmatives of these, could 
not be predicated on any known law of our nature. nor on the experi- 
ence of past ages. How often has man assended in rational improve- 
ment, “and looked back with astonishment at the darkness of the region 
below him!” 

Even in the seventeenth century, the prevailing idea was that the 
whole power of Government, civil and military, was necessary for the 
support of the Church of Christ, and that a uniformity of conscience 

* was an indispersible requisite to this important object. And to eff-ct 
this uniformity fines, confiseations and dungecns— whips. racks, the cib- 
bet and the stake, were resorted to by those who professed ta be 
the followers of the meek & crucified Jesus. At that period the doctrine 
of the freedom of conscience and the unlawfulness of war, were alike 
new, and heard only with astonishment. arising from an apprehension of 
the total incompatibility of beth, with the safety of civil government, 
it was in vain, at that day, to urge the gereral tenor, er the special pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. Certain ideas had become established respecting 
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the safety of Church and State. Ideas altogether dictated by humat 
wisdom, and leaning on human power—and these were considered as 
sufficient to silence all arguments derived from the Gospel. They 
were formed on the then present state of society. Plots, insurrec- 
tions and convulsions arising out of the various religious orders, always 
admonished the reigning party, that their own safety, and the safety of 
their civil and religious forms, depended on crushing, with the iron 
hand of persecution, every sect and party but their own. 

How desirable, did it then seem, in the cool moments of reflection, or 
when greaning under persecution, (for they all suffered in their turn,) 
how desirable must it have seemed in moments of rational reflection, to 
attain a state of things,when liberiy of conscience might be allowed, and 
every man permitted to worship Gad, in that way.in which he found the 
nearets access tohim! But the state of society was the imaginarv in- 
surmountabdle barrier. and it is even probable that it might he ennnosed 
by some, that nothing short of the millineum or at Jeast a nerfect 
cnincidence of religious opinions on all meterial points, would he the 
preparation which must precede the indulgence of herty of conecience. 
But euch conclusions were tounded on a distrust of Divine Providence 


and of one another. 
Let us for a moment lank hack & comnare the period of which Tam 


now sneaking, with the present enlightened ave, and esnecially in our” 
own helaved conntrv. Wesee it reduced to practical demonstration, 
that the relivion of Teswa (Mhrist. is neither nronarated nor defended 
by the cword ——We see yet more—that Vhertvy of conecience and 
a rernenition of those creat principles of natural richts, which the Au- 
thor of aur heine has tmnlanted deen in our bosoms. is the true secret 
of nolitical esfety. These truths are hut nartially recoenised in 
Furope, and hence those great emnires have been successively shaken 
to their verv centres. And hence alco at nresent they are in a kind of 
feverish repose, rather than in a state of neace, with more than a mil- 
lion of menin arms. Tt remained for the Mrited States ta carry the ex. 
periment further than it ever had heen attemnted hefore, & in nronor- 
tion toa the extent of the exneriment. or rather the adontian of correct 
and christian princinies, swch has heen the nrosnerity and hanniness of 
our country. Who now in the T'nited States wonld exchance our pre- 
sent hannv candition, for that under which our forefathers groaned— 
when the vouns. the aved, and even the delicate female. were mancled 
at the nublic whinnine mast. and everv dungeon was cramed with nri- 
sonera for conscience sake,—when nursned hy violence & ranine they 
left the comforts of home, to seek an asylum among the wilds and the: 
untutored natives of the western world. 

And here let me return from the digression into which I have been 
drawn, and make the comparison between this, and the case immedi- 
ately before us. ’ 

They are both founded on the same principles—have both been op” 
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posed by the same reasoning, and have both progressed by the same 
smeans—the diffusion of Gospel light—aided by the sympathies of 
our nature. 

That the doctrine of liberty of conscience should have made a more 
rapid progress than that of the unlawfulness of war, is not strange, 
since it appears to be the design of the great Author of the Christian 
system, that the right of the Almighty to rule and direct the conscience, 
should be one of the main pillar on which the other should be sup- 
ported 

Look round and scrutinize the history of-nations as separately taken, 
and then as compusing the aggregate of the human family, and where 
has there been an inconvenience arising from the progress of pacific 

privciples? Have not the features of war become softened ? Have 
not the laws of nations become meliorated? Has not the aversion and 
abhorrence of war been widely diffused, and thus powerfully disposed 
such nations to a state of peace ? And althoughin the United States 
i: Great Britain, and, I may add, on the continent of Europe, though 
ina much more limitted degree--the absolute unlawfulness of war is 
professed and maintained by thousands—yet where is the nation whose 
safety is endangered by such scruples? No body for a moment en- 
tertains such an idea. 

What then remains but to give free current to pacific principles? 
Lay open the subject to investigation—Let the arguments and the feel- 
ings of Christian philanthropy find access to every heart. Nor let it be 
said that a principle so dignified in its nature, so congenial to the happi- 
ness of our species should be marked as the object on which to expend 
the last effurts of persecution——I speak in general terms, 
because such is the character of our present measures of government, 

But among the different classes, into which improved society is divi- 
ded, few can more effectually promote the progress and final preva- 
lence of pacific principles, than the military officers of high rank.—From 
them the martial spirit eminates, and descends through all sobordinate 
ranks. As this spirit predominates it is evident the frequency of wars 
will increase. How often have the happiness and fairest prospects of 
thousands been sacrificed at the shrine of ambition and military fame! 
{t is peculiarly within their power to check this martial spirit, or at 
least to temper it that forbearance and aversion to human slaughter, 
which would cut off more than half the present causes of war. 

But this is not the only way in which the distinguished military 
characters can subserve the cause of humanity. It peculiarly devolves 
on those who make a profession of arms to give the character to war, 
and successively to make such improvements in the general system of 
warfare, and in the laws of nations, as the state of society will bear; and 
even to operate on public opinion, in producing that change whic would 
accomplish the great cbject before us, 
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Iam aware that I have been drawn, from the deeply interesting na- 
ture of my subject. into a very free expression of my sentiments.--But 
Tam also aware that I am addressing a mind not hostile to the liberty I 
have taken. 

Thus it will be seen thatthe plan of the Moral Advocate, like the 
principle it endeavours to establish, is pacific. It is a friendly invitae 
tion to all classes, coolly and dispassionately to investigate the sub- 
ject. The appeal is made to those who hold the reins of government, 
as well as to those who occupy the more humble stations in life. It is 
made to those who direct the storm of war, as well as those who pub- 
lish the doctrines of our holy religion. 

The adeption of the doctrine of the unlawfulness of war, may em. 
pharicaily be denominated harmless. It carries no enmity in its bo- 
som; and leaves the rest of the world in the quiet possession of their 
own principles. But asit passes thus quietly along—without injury to 
any human being on the globe, this progress is effectually working that 
very change in the state of society, which would admit of the abolition 
of war. 

Mhere is then, a ground on which wecan reciprocate the feelings of 
charity and good will. For as there is nothing in the propagation of 
pacific principles, which the military officer of liberal mind can con- 
demu, because the public security will be promoted, so it 15 possible tor 
the friend of peace to find, in the military officer, an able coadjutor— 
maintaining and promoting the same cause, though not occupying ex- 
actiy the same ground, For as the martial spirit is tempered with for- 
and as its 





‘warance, as war is held up to view as the very last resort 
features are successively softened, so far the cause of peace is promoted, 
and a progress made towards a total abolition of this scourge of the 


huiman race. 








PENITENLIARY sYSTEM. 

f intended to insert in this number, the report to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, Ist. me. 27th 182!. on the Penitentiary of that state. 
But as this document has been passed over so long, a further delay till 
next number, in order to make room for the extracts from the late mes- 
sages of the Governors of Keatucky and Tennessee, may, perhaps be 
admissible. 

The following statement, however will, in some measure, atone for 
this delay. It was drawn by the board of Inspectors, in answer to a 
Jetter addressed to them by the committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives of that state, on the subject; & although it was embodied in the re- 
port to the senate, may yet be read with interest detached from it. [Ep. 

Philadelphia, Janwary 8th 1821. ; 

GenTLEMEN—The board of inspectors of the pris 0, of the city 

and county of Philadelpiia, resepectfully submit tne following re- 
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marks, in reply to the letter addressed by your late chairman, Wil- 
liam Wilkins, esq. to this board, on the penitentiary system. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the mode at present in use 
in the penitentiary, does not reform the prisoner. It was intended 
to be a schoolof reformation, but it is a school of vice. It cannot 
be otherwise where so many de; -raved beings are crowed together, 
without the means of classification or of adequate employment. 
There were in confinement on the first instant, two hundred and 
twenty-four men, and forty-women, convicts. For want of room 
to separate them, the young associate with the old offend- 
ers, the peity thief becomes the pupil of the high-way robber; the 
beardless boy listens with delight to the well told tale of daring 
exploits & hair breadth escapes of hoary-headed villainy, and from 
the experience of age drive instruction, which fits him to be a pest 
and terror tosociety. A community of interest and design is ex- 
cited among them, instead of reformation, ruin is the general result. 

This isa short but melancholy picture; itis but faintly drawn, 
but it is sufficiently strong to excite attention in every benevolent 
mind. ‘lhe grand juries of our district have, for years past, pre- 
sented the public a similar portrait of our once boasted pem- 
tentiary, andthe late executive has very judiciously directed the 
attention of the legislature of the state to the subject. 

With due respect for his opinion, the undersigned repectfully 
say that the remedy proposed by him is not ede quate or efficient. 

The new prison on Arch-street, was not built for a convict 
apartment, nor so designed originally by the law, authorized its 
erection;-it is not calculated for solitary confinement, & to attempt 
to engraft such a system upon this building would be expensive, 
and in the end piov: 2b: riive. 

The design of the penal code of Pinnsylvania, was the re- 
formation ofthe criminal. Solitary confinement, as far as_prac- 
ticuble, and hard labour, were intended; and would no doubt have 
produced salutary effects, if the system had been rigidly enforced. 

But this system was never carried into complete effect. " The 
prison house in this city, in which this humane effort was first 
put into operation, was not properly constructed for such a system. 
It is sa common well built county prison, but never designed or 
adapted for solitary confirement. It is nearly fifty years since its 
corner stone was laid, ‘ong before the genius of humanity had 
eraced from our statute books those sanguinary edicts which had 
for so many years stained their pages. Still, however very many 
beneficial results flowed form the system in the first few years suc- 
ceeding its adoption. 

The prison was well managed. Industry was encouraged among 
the prisoners. Employment was abundant, and in concequence of 
the number of criminals being small, classification to a certain de- 
gree was observed. The consequence was, that the internal part 
of the building appeared toa visitor, rather like a well regulated 
manufactory than a prison. Instances of reformation in the 
early period of this system, occurred—and among all the prisoners, 
order and good discipline were maintained. 
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Hence Pennsylvania obtained a name among her sister states as 
well as in Europe, for her mild penal code, and her well! regulated 
penitentiary. 

But this fame was short lived. The state has not kept pace 
with the increase of her population, and its consequent increased 
depravity: she has continued for thirty years past to send hundreds 
to a prison, which at the first, as it respects that part of it appro- 
priated to convicts, was not fitted for the solitary confinement of 
fifty. With the rapid increase of prisoners there has, within a few 
years past, owing to the effects of the late war and the difficulties 
of the times, been aconsiderable increase in the depravity and 
high daring of the character of our prisoners, to all which may 
be added the want of sufficient employment. 

The use, in modern times, of machinery, has deprived us of 
some branches of employment, once very profitable, particularly 
making cut nails. The stagnation of business, particuliarly in 
building has been seriously felt by our institution in the business 
of marble sawing; hence a great proportion of our convicts are 
idie, thereby becoming every year more expensive to the counties, 
and more difficult to manage and subdue. 

There is now, therefore, no solitary confinement in force, ex- 
cept for a few hardened offenders who have violated the rules of 
the prison, or have been sentenced by law to the cells for a por- 
tion oftheirtime, The great penitentiary system of Pennsylvania 
is not now in operation, and cannot be without the erection 
of anew prison in this part of the state, on the same principle as 
that constructed at Pittsburg, viz: solitary confinement. This sys- 
tem appears to be the grand efficient remedy for the evils under 
which we labor. Tv resort to capital punishment appears to us 
would be unwise, and highly injurious to the morals and security 
of society—because experience has proved that capital punish- 
ments do not deter from the commission of, or lesson the num- 
ber of crimes. Because, where they do exist, it is difficult to con- 
vict offenders, and many escape altogether, and therefore in En- 
gland, at this day, forgeries abound, because few convictions take 
place. Even in Pennsylvania, the cases are numerous of convie- 
tion for murder of second degree, which every legal mind would 
decide, should have been for murder of the first. Jurors in gene- 
ral, are opposed to the shedding of blood, and will not, if they can 
avoid it, find a man guilty of an offence where the penalty is death. 
Added to all this, if capital punishments are resorted to, we shall 
again see exhibited, though in @ more awful degree, murder and 
robbery, and murder and burglary conjoined, because as death is 
but the penalty for both. it will be tothe interest of the burglar or 
robber to destroy the witnesses and accusers. 


The effects of a pure solitary system have never yet been exhibited 
in Pennsylvania. Enough has been seen, however, to justify the 
belief, that its effects will be to reform entirely, or to deter from 
the commission of a second offence within the jurisdiction of that 
state where such a system exists. As man is a social being, whose 
rights and comforts are protected and cherished by the laws of sox 
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ciety, it would seem but reasonable, when he violates those laws, 
that he should suffer in that point in which he will feel, most 
keenly, the loss of social enjoyment. ‘To be shut in a cellar for 
days, weeks, months, and years, alone, to be deprived of converse 
with a fellow being; to have no friendly voice to minister consofa- 
tion; no friendly bosom on which to lean, or into which to pour 
our sorrows and complaints; but on the cortrary, to count the tedi- 
ous hours as they pass, a prey to the corrodings of conscience and 
the pangs of guilt, is almost to become the victim of despair. To 
a guilty mind, reflection and self-examination are painful, but fre- 
quently prove salutary. ‘The young offender cannot become moze 
expert in crime, while shut upinhis cell, beeause he will want an 
instructor; and if he is not reformed, he will not be worse than 
when he entered. The old offender will be out of his element; 
so unable to plot escapes or future mischief, that he will gladly 
fly from a region where conviction produces so much misery. 


Besides, on the principle of economy, this system recommenés’ 


itself to your attention. Three years is now the usual sentence 
for grand larceny. Under the solitary system, one year will pro- 
duce more and better effects. It costs ninety dollars per anum for 
the support of a prisoner, without work, on the lowest calcula~ 
tion. 

Three years, at 90 dollars a year,is $270 00 


One year, at 90 00 90 00 
Gain on each prisoner, $180 00 


For higher offences, it is believed, the gain will be greater. 

As it is our duty when we complain of an evil, and ask fore 
certain remedy, to suggest a mode of carrying this remedy into cf- 
fect, we respectfully suggest the following plan. 

The state to build a penitentiary in the eity or county of Phila- 
delphia, capable of holding two hundred and fifty prisoners, on 
the principle of solitary confinement, forthwith, by commissioners 
to be appointed in such manner as the legislature may direct. The 
state will then have two penitentiaries, one in the western and the 
other in the eastern extremity of the state, which should be regu- 
Jated. and governed under the the supervision of the state, and in’ 
which prisoners, convicted of grand larceny, and all offences a- 
bove-this, should be confined, and none others. Let all others be 
confined in the county jails, in solitary confinement, as far as pra- 
ticable. 

By order of the board'of imspectors of the prison of the city and 


county of Philadelphia.. 
PETER MIERCKEN, President. 
Tuomas Braprorp' Jr. Secretary. 
——e 


Extract of Gov. Adair’s message to the legislature of Kentucky at 
the opening of the present session. 

“I must again invite the aitention of the legislature to a consi- 
deration of the state penitentiary. If it be true that political in- 
stitutions had their origin in the wants and fears of individuals, 
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and were designed for the securiety of all the members of civil so- 
clety-—it is as greata perversion ‘of the just ends of government, 

to extend the punishment of offenders, beyond the measure requir- 
ed by the safety of the unoffending, as it would be to refuse re- 
dress to the injured, or protection tothe weak Punishments are 
inflicted for example and amendment. The former are public 
and mtended to deter. The latter ought to be secret, and fitted 
toreform. ‘To multiply capital offences beyond those which have 
for their object the destruction of human or national existence. be- 
speaks a pusillanimous and vindictive spirit of despotism. By a 
public and prolonged exhibition of ignominous punishment, caleu- 
lated to umble and debase a being, whose want of seif respect 
has betrayed him to the commission of meanness or of crime; by 
contizning to one common mansion of guilt all convicts of what- 
soever grade, and compelling the hichminded, the enlightened, 
the unfortunate victim of a venial error, to consort with the atro- 
cious murderer, or ignoble thief; and, from the influence of such 
a system, and the contagion of suc! associations, to hope for final 
reformation, bespeaks a lamentable ignorance of buman charac- 
ter. ‘The pride of our legislature has never stooped to the ball 
and chain—its humanity admits, but on awful exigences, the hor- 
rors of the gallows. To the honor ef Kentucky, it will hereafter 
be recorded, among the acts on wich posterity will love to dwell, 

that, in the very infancy of her government, she was among the 
first to assert the permanent triumph of civilization over the barba- 
rous inflictions of sanguinary punishments. But whatever tends 
to change the established condition of mankind, or even to mitigat« 

their sufferings, must be of slow progress; and whatever may have 
been the success of the Penitentiary system elsewhere, it is a 
cause of regret that here it has failed to realize the expectations of 
its philanthropic founders. This disappointment, however, should 
be the less discouraging, from the consideration that our failure 
has been the result, rather of a neglect or misapplication of means, 
than of any radical defect in the system ttself. 


Whether society can rightfully exact, as the forfeit of any acts, 
the life of its members, is a question which has been too long con- 
fined to the schools. May we not indulge the fond hope that it 
has been reserved for the auspicious age in which we live, to give 
birth to a new era in the history of criminal jurisprudence, and 
for the legislators of the new world, by the abolition of capital pu- 
nishments, to add another trophy to the victories of enlightened 
freedom? But, whatever may be the period from which we are to 
date the consummation of our hopes, we have every motive to pre- 
sent exertion that can originate from the disappointment of wel! 
founded expectations. 


It is the peculiar excellence of the Penitentiary system that it 
blends the ends of public example and personal reformation. Its 
characteristic defect is a tendency to corrupt the heart, by vicious 
association and a hardened disregard to public opinion. 
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The following present themselves as the prominent defects in 
our system :—— 
The omission of solitary confinement; 
The want of general instruction; 
The absence of all distinctions of merit; 
The infliction of corporal punishmenit—and 
The neglect to furnish a suitable provision for the prisoner af- 
: ter his liberation. 
Man is a social being—The intercourse of his fellow man is 
essential to his fappiness, and necessary for the expansion of those 
noble faculties which distinguish him above all other animals. 
Unbroken solitude is the grave of his genius and his joys. Vir- 
tue herself wanders with melancholy aspect in the regions of ex./e 
—-and sinks with despairing anguish amid the gloom of that dun- 
geon from which she is never to emerge. But absolute and com- 
pulsory soclitu'e, when adopted asa punishment and inflicted fop 
a season only, | has been found productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults. It is the inquisitor of the soul, and the tyrant of every vice. 
It may be regared as scarcely possible, that the guilty prisoner 
can long inhabit a cell, where darkness and silence reign undis- 
turbed arbiters of his doom, witheut some relenting of purpose—~ 
some real penitence of heart. The moral faculty regains its lost. 
dominion in his breast, and its solemn responses are regarded as 
eracular. He acquiesces with abated resentment, in the justice 
web sentence by which he suffers. That audacious spirit of re- 
ance to the established order of somety, which drove him to the 
commission of every outrage, gives place to the mortifying sense 
ar his weakness and de pendence; and he ardently desires as the 
Grst of blessings, a return to that very society from which his 
crimes have banished him. Hence originates a disposition fitted 
for the reception of moral and religious instruction—a conformity 
| to the re quisitions of his present condition—a spirit of active in- 
dustry, emulation, and amendment, the means of present faver and 
future restoration; and all the benefits which are consequent on 
regular habits and amended morals.. If the prisoner be wholly un- 
educated, he ought to be instructed in the elements of reading, 
writing and common arithmetic. If he be destitute of the know- 
ledge of some useful and creditable trade or occupation, he should 
be taught how to obtain a subsistence by his skill and labor. Ree 
wards should be offered which would have for their end present ex- 
emptions and distinctions, and the shortening the time of ¢onfine- 
ment and service—and, even in this abode of punishment, penal- 
ties should be inflicted, to deter from insolence, from negligence, 
and from petty vices. But corporal punishments and every mark 
of ignominy should be carefully avoided, as tending to debase end 
render desperate those we would amend. In the place of all oth- 
er modes of punishment, solitary confinement is recommended, as 
an invincible champion in the school of correction. 
Afier the expiration of his time of service the subject of partial 
reformation, or more confirmed vices, is turned loose on the com- 
munity, in the midst of strangers without a shilling in his pocket, 
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and with the badges of recent disgrace, attracting derision and re 
proach wherever he goes. Is this an ignominy to which his coun- 
trv should eonsign the wreteh, who has drank to the dregs the cup 
of humiliation? Is this a trial, to which even an offended country 
should betray him? No;let the industrious convict be allowed a 
moderate portion of his earnings, to bear him to his distant home 
—perhaps to his beggard fanily—It would save even the  slothful 
and imvrovident from the last scene of human degradation, per- 
mitting those who could not be restored to the confidence of their 


fellow-citizens, to hide their unobtrusive faults, by gently sinking 


into their native obscurity.” 


er 





Gov. Carroll, in his inessage to the present legislature of Tennessee, 
now sitting, makes the following remarks on the Penitentiary system. 

“ Connected with a revision of the judicial system would be an 
inquiry into our crimimal code. The great objects of punishment 
are the reformation ofthe offender and the prevention of crime. 
The plan that will best advance these objects ought certainly to be 
adopted. To the attainment of the latter end nothing so much 
conduces as certainty in punishment; and it is worthy of serious 
and anxious inquiry, whether a more lenient scale of punishment, 
bearing a just proportion to the magnitade of each offence, would 
uotbetter answer the purposes than the present system. Under 
it, it is almost impossible to convict a criminal, hiowever enormous 
a crime he may have committed. Such is the tenderness of jurors, 
that, when the life of a fellow-creature is at stake, an acquittal is: 
too apt to follow the discovery ofa single circumstance in mitiga- 
tion of the offence. ‘There is no mode of punishment at which 
the reflecting mind so powerfully revolts, as whipping, cropping, 
and branding. They never fail to have a bad effect on saciety 
andow the culprit. They are looked upon by the by-standers, first 
with disgust, and then with indifference. Tie offender who has 
lost his character at a whipping-post, having lost all that is valu- 
able, feels insensible to infamy, and a spirit of revenge against 
the whole community by whose laws he has been punished, sti- 
mulates him tothe commission of new outrages. This conse- 
quence is avoided by private punishment. Nothing has so great 
a tendency to bend and overcome the stubborn and unruly pas- 
sions of our nature assolitary imprisonment, coarse diet, and hard 
labor. ‘These considerations prompt me to recommend, that a 
penitentiary of state prison be erected for the punishment of of- 
fenders. It ought to be built at first on asmall scale. Additions can 
be made as necessity shall require.” > 


nt ene 


Communicated for the .Moral Advocate. 
DISS{MULATION, AS SUBSERVIENT 10 IMMORALITY, AND CARNAL WAR: 
FARE. 

Dissimulation is one of the most conspicuous traits in the character 
of Men; and it is an office of kindness due from the Elder part, to guard 
the rising generation, against its practice and its imposture, 
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dy this term we understand a disguise of the real, and a presenta- 
tion of fictitious motives; a concealment of the governing principle, 
and an exhibition of some other. with intent to deceive. Under the 
coutrol of s-lf-interest in disguise, it claims the mirit of sincerity from 
those on whose credulity it wishes to operate. Itis however so spe- 
cious and sabtil in its application, that its features are more distinguish- 
able remotely, than immediately. A recourse to aucient or more mo- 
dern history, will elucidate the fact. That in all ages the inventive 
faculty of the human mind, has had recourse to intrigue aud sophistry 
for the advancement of sinister views. It seems however not to have 
originated in man; but that through this specious, this false pretex ot 
friendshipin a demoniac spirit, Man lost his innocence and his Paradise. 
And fora considerable part ever since, whether in private or public 
intercourse, in political, or the more important concerns of religion; 
men have aspired to human dignity, at the expense ef truth and sin- 
cerity. Neither has it been less apparent in the wars of Nations. 
With perhaps a minority in almost every age of the world, sell ag- 
grandisement has been the governing motive, wiile the way has been 
paved to it by a false pretence of disinterested love. ‘The love of vir- 
tue. and every feeling that might be considered as truly noble and dig- 
nified; that would adorn the character of man: has been presented to 
view as charms to decoy the unsuspecting. But rrura which cannot 
be deceived, soon detects the imposture, and e’er long turns the point- 
ed shaft to the happiness of him who aimed at others. 


In private intercourse, dissimulation is the bane of social enjoyment: 
which while unperceived, passes smoothly along the current of custom 
or popular opinion. Hewever derogatory these may be to the attri- 
butes of that God whom we prrofessedly adore. or to the character of 
Man in his primitive dignity; or to his exaltation through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ in the restoration of the Divine image to the soul: yet, 
from the practice of mankind we may deduce this conclusion ; that if 
we do not render ourselves obno.vious to custom or popular opinion; 
or to the courts of civil jurisprudence, all will end well. If the cus- 
toms of the world, and the ruling opinions of the multitude are in full 
accordance with the vital principles of truth and sincerity; if they 
lead to the observance of the golden rule, to “Do unto others as ye 
would have them do unto you;” if they emimate fr m that pure foun- 
tain whose streams fill the soul with love to God and man; they are 
indeed proper standards for us. But alas!!! 


[n those concerns which are understood by the general term of re- 
ligion: this species of dissimulation, has, trom the first introduction 
of idolatrous worship, to the present time, enveleped by fa the great- 
est part of mankind in ignorance, in darkness and superstition; the 
dupes of a designing priesthood. I will take my stand upon -the broad 
hypothesis, to which every considerate mind will assent: that every 
maker and every priest of an idol, has known with absolute certainty 
that the attachment of divinity to it was mere ide:!, was all im- 
posture, Thus have incalculable numbers been held in 
bondage, through the duplicity of idcl makers and their priests. 
And yet, astonishing as true, that through the long course of sux thou- 
sand years, there have been but a few solitary instances, in which such 
individuals were convinced of impostures when practised upon them, 
But strange as it may seem, there is a remarkable willingness in the 
human mind to be imposed upon. However paradoxical, this has on 
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mature reflection appeared true: and, because imposture is the most 
congenial to the corrupt propensities of the human heart. 

Consider the Jewish nation, whose history is definite; it is readily 
granted that the false prophets were all impostorss | yet they were nu- 
merous, and held in- much higher estimation than the few who were 
truly commissioned. Even when one of the latter gave demonstrative 
evidence of his Divine Mission, by the answer of his call for fire, when 
the sacrifice, the wood, the stones, the dust, and the water, were con- 
sumed: after procuring the distruction of four hundred imposters, of 
the false prophets: he was obliged to flee for his life. 

See also the religion of Mahomet; we have no doubt of its imposture, 
but tts prosolytes soon became numerous, powerful, and terrible in 
arms: and a scourge to many nations, 

We are convinced that the Papal hierarchy was founded on impos- 
ture, that, hkea stupenduous structure it was reared through the vas- 
salage of the people, having ignorance and superstition for its main 
pillars. But it is evident that when the Roman Church was in her 
meridian, hypocricy attained its zenith, It is however to be lamented 
that its declination has been so slow that these who have protested 
against the sovereignty of the Pontiff, and many of his absurdities, 
have so far fallen short of those great characterestics of the C hristian 
Church,—sincerity and truth. 


Bat we are permitted to hope, and perhaps to expect. that as know" 
le hyve enlarges the sp’ ere of thought, and as the hist ry of former ages 

u folds to view their virtues and their vices that most numerous class 
of people inthe more humble walks of life, ( with my self) who were 


submissive ly yielding to ir-religious imposture: are emerging from this 


stare of passive obedience to the “doctrines and commandments of 


men.” *Fruth is stronger than all,” and will prevail; “ye shall net 
need tha, any man teach you, but as the same anointing teacheth you all 
things, is the truth, and is no lie”? “And all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.’ 
Such was the language of the Messiah, and the prediction of the pro- 
phet; leading into a dispensation, where dissimulation and hypocricy 
have no place. 

The blessed Messiah very severely reprimanded the Scribes and 
Pharisees for their hypocriey. But wee unto you, scribes and phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye “shut up the kingdom of heaven against men: 
for ye neither go ing neither sofler ye them that are epterin ig to go 
in.” = This pointed denunciation was several times repeated. ‘They 
were therefore the grossest unposters; and the people were evidently 
pleased with it, although perhaps not discovering that It was impos- 
ture. He exhorted his disciples first of all, beware ye of the leaven 
of the Poarisees, which is hypocricy.” 

Although disstmulation and hypocricy are synonymous terms, the 
former is generally used to designate deceit between man and man; 
and the latter as appropriate to insincere, 0 r false pretences to, wor- 
shiping the ever living God; to a feigned appearance of sanctity, by 
which to deceive both God and man. Ye hypocites, — C hrist) 
well did) Ksaius propnesy of you, saying this people draweth Ninh 


upto me with their wouth, and lionoreth me with their lips, as “having 


the form of Godii iness, but denying the power therevf.” 


Whoever cigitly contemplates the character, and the attributes of 
God, must bes convinced that all mankindare created upon an equa- 
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lity, and that the only difference in his estimation, as respects the 
gou!, results from the choice of virtue or vice. of good or evil. Nor 
does a mere theoretical, or speculative choice of the virtuous and the 
good, meet his acceptance, it must be pri actically exemplified in active 
lif. However diversified in point of intellectual capacity; however 
different in the enjoyment of the ability or the opporturities for doing 
good; sincerity, in the choice of a virtuous life, unfeigned love for 
God and ma», ensures a never-ending reward of their own nature. 
And, tous who are professing the Christian name, should be added, 
practical obedience to the precept of the Gospel, aud as far as possi- 
ble, imitation in life, of Christ, his disciples and the primitive chris- 
tians. 

{ have it in view, and my feelings are deeply interested in it, to 
guard against the propensity to deceive, and any suffering consequent 
uncon deception. Having been thoroughly over the ground, [ am con- 
vinced that this is a Sard lesson to put into one’s own bosom, and sure- 
ly IT wis it lodged im the breast of every reader, imperfect as is this 
dele siation, a life of observation may perfect it. But sure I am, thai 
dissimulation, that insidious fve, entwines itself around the human 

mind, ane, whea a man would dupe his fellow man, he becomes him- 
seif ultimately the victim, urged forward by an improper impulse, as 
sure as punishment follows crimes reaction will urge it back upon him, 
either in the present or the fature world We may indeed dissemble 
with, and deceive our neighbours and the world. but the human im- 
Magination is not adequate to a conception of the failaey, of the extreme 
abomination of attempting to deceive the Eternal God. Though con- 
fusion covers us at the thought of deceiving him, yet by contemplat- 
ing the character of the human mind, and a close observation of the 
lives of men, we shall be convinced that whoever would deceive one, 
would the other also. The reason of this is obvious, since no man will 
deceive his fellow man, while under that solemnizing covering which 
is produced by a realizing sense of the Omnicient eve of God, as open 
Upon hit 

My alfectionate advice to all, is “Be not deceived,” since God can- 
net be mocked with impunity. A period of retribution is hastening 
when “that which we sow, we shall alsu reap.’ JUSTIN. 

( Probably. Continued ) 


MILITIA EXEMPTIONS. 


The propriety of militia exemptions has excited much attention 
in this section of our country, within a few mouths past. In thia 
investigation of the subject, the Suciety of Friends has been parti- 
cularly brought into view. Although The Moral Advocate was 
designed to discuss the subject on the broad grounds, without be- 
ing devoted to the imterests of any parucular society further than 
the promotion of the general principle, yet: when any society be- 
comes the point of attack agamst the general principle, the as- 
gailants, if noticed at all, must be met on their own grounds, 

These observations are made to introduce, and apologise for in- 
troducmg, some observations in reply to an anonymous article 
Wiich appeared inthe Belmont Journal of the 17th ult. signed 
No “n Office Hunter.” 

Ii the present advanced state of the testimony against War, it 
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s not correct to represent the Society of Friends as alone concerns 
ec, either in advocating the cause or in suffering under the ex- 
isting laws of the different states. ‘The Presbyterians, Methouists 


Baptists. Episcopalians &c. if they do not collectively adopt the. 


doctrine of the unlawfulness of war, all furnish proso Lit es to it, 
and some of them zealous and able advocates. And in pleading 
for liberty of conscience to be extended tothe members of 
one society, | would be understood as advocating its extention to 
all, on the same grounds. 


The author of the article in the Journal has not thought proper 
to give his nameto the public; and although this practice may be 
admissible in discussing general and abstract questions, yet when 
individuals or particular societies are concerned, it is always un- 
fair, and can ouly be ascribed to a disposition in the writer to 
avoid the responsibily that properly belongs to him. 


After stating (ia his own way) that the Friends, “or quakers as 
he would call them,” profess a conscientious scruple against bear- 
ing arms, he goes on to say: ‘‘If this really was their matter of 
conscience, and their sincere thoughts, I would freely excuse them, 
and would say such persons ought to be exempt from military 
duty.” HL re is a fall confess'on, that if the scruple ts sincere, and 
on the grounds of conscience, it ought to be respected, and the 
persons who hold it should be exempted. It rests then, on the 
sincerity of those who have this scruple. As tothe society, against 
whom the piece is directed, they can boldly appeal to those who 
are acquainted with them and their history, whether they have not 
siven proofs of sincerity? Have they not suffered persecution for 
nearly two hundred years? Have not their scruples cost them 
abundantly raore than the simple amount of the fines demanded? 
¥ w persons will become bidders for property sold for fines on 
conscience; the consequence is, that such sales are always attend- 
ed with greatloss. There have been many tnstances in which 
property has been taken by officers to ten times the amount of the 
tines demanded. Nor is the sacrifice of property all that the so- 
ciety in question have suffered. Many have been thrown into 
jails tor their refusal to comply with militia laws, even in times 
of peace. And who but a mad-man would thus subject himself to 
the lose of property and hberty, and even to corporal punishment 
(as has been the case) if he was not sincere in his pretentions? 
"The candid part of the community do not hesitate to admit the sin- 
cerity of these scruples and Tmay ask this writer if he can say 
if he dare to say that the society of friends (or quakers if he please, ) 
has been e ntirely composed of hs pocrites & impostors from their 
first rise down to the present day? Ti he wail say that the society, 
does consist of such characters and no others, he will need nothing 
from me to draw on himself the merited censure, of his readers. 
Bat if he acknowledge that some of the society are sincere then 
it will follow from his own premises that there ought to be an ex- 
emption from these oppressive demands. And this, | apprehend, 
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will bring him, without much circuitous travelling, to the end of 
his arguments. 

It is true the society of Friends as weil as all other soei- 
eties, have some unworthy members , whose conduct is inconsist- 
ent with their profession. And what if they sometimes bear 
long with such members; in the hope ofreclaiming them from 
their devious course of conduct?) Whoever considered it candid 
or fair to draw the character of a society or community, from the 

ractices of afew disorderly or unprincipled individuals? The 
people of the United States, by this rule, might be caled 
pirates and highway robbers, because American citizens have been 
convicted of these crimes. 

But to prove that the society are not entitled to indulgence, or 
liberty of conscience, he tells us that one individual has been 
elected to the State Legislature, and one has been appointed by 
the president of the United States, Receiver of money for the sale 
of public lands: and to make as much of the latter case as possible 
he says “that very land was purchased by the sword.” It is pro- 
bable he intended here to speak in figurative language. Be this 
as it may, he rather misstated the case. The lands in the Delawcre 
district, which I suppose were alluded to, were in the possession 
of the Indians, the omginal and rightful owners, ull within a few 
years age, when it was ceded to the US. by treaty. It was a bar- 
gain and sale for a monied consideration between the Indians and 
the general government. A member of the society of friends, on 
the credit of is own individual character, & on bis own responsi- 
bility asa man, nota. quaker, has been appointed by the pre- 
sident to recieve the p «ey for which thisland may be sold. A 
wonderful evidence, tate sure, that the great body of the society 
of friends are not s'icere in their testimoney against war! 

But to descend to arguments like this is no creditte the cause 
it was intended to support, or to the talents of the man by whom 
they are advanced. | 

But he dwells largely on the inconsistency of holding offices of 
government, & seems to take it for granted that it is totally impos- 
sible te support the constitution ofthe general government, and of 
the individual states.& at the same time to feel conscientious scruples 
against sacrificing the lives of our fellow men. Who then would 
be an officer of civil government, if the political macbine cannot 
go on without tiuman sacrifice? This idea is extremly illiberal sx 
relates to those who fill these offices. To the sociéty of friends 
it would make no difference if they were totally excluded from all 
public offices. When Pennsylvania first became the abode of civiliz- 
ed men, the colonial government was administerd by Friends To 
them it was reserved to give a practical demonstration that both 
civil government, and religious sociew, can exist, without war and 
without persecution. Happy for the United Statesand for man- 
kind, that this example was afforded. It was the first scyon of 
eivil and religious liberty that was planted in our soil. It was the 
first example perhaps in the world,of acolony’s being planted 
and a government established in the midst ofa ferocious and war- 
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like people, without resort to the sword. While,in the other co 

lonies, whenever the Indian visited the settlements, if was to ree 

taliate the full measure of revenge in’ Pennsylvania he 
lifted the whiteman’s latch only to receive, or to perform, an act 
of kindness. 

But in process of time, persons of other principles come into 
power, and the measures of government were dictated by another 
policy. As that policy besran to prevail, and its consequence s to 
alevelope themselves, it became the concern of the society to with- 
draw from the offices of vovernment. From that tine to the pre- 
sent, these sentiments have prevailed and at this day, there is > ot 
perhaps, inthe world, a religious society of equal numbers, whe 
have so few office hunters and office holders, as the society of iriends, 
Miny of the offices of government are absolutely prohibited by 
their discipline, and the rest are so generally discounienanced that 
it belongs tothe individuals who accept them, and not the society 
io defend the practice. 

He proceeds tosay. “AI this does not affect their conscicnce— 

N. —Nothing but this little thing of mustering, » for not nustering, 
prying of a little pitiful fine.” Be t where is this prilu conten; 
ible littleness? To us it is not a “little thing” to loarn, or to 
practice the art of murder—to destroy the harmony of the human 
family and violate the laws of God. Nor have the penalties to 
us been little or trifling. Only a few days ago one of my neighbors 
‘had a fine beef,a prime milch cow, and alogchain, taken for one 
of these ‘pitifulfin s.” Butifthe objects of the lvw, are little and 
contempt ble, and the means of enforcing it pitiful, then indecd 
itis time for those who are active in perpeturting, defending and 
executing tis law, to blush for themselves and their country. 

It is probable the design of the writer in the sentence quoted, 
wis, to distroy the sympathy which might be excited by the sa- 
crifise of property ina ease purely conscientious. It is not how- 
ev: rthe primary question whether the fines are large or small in 
amount; but whether the fine does not violate a principle that 
ought forever to be held sacred by all civilized governments. In 
this country the rights of conscience have been solemnly guaran- 
teed by the constitution. ‘That the scruple egainst bearing arms 
MAY be conscientious, no body willdeny. Toat this is the fact, 
as relates to the society of friends and many others, has been 
proved by as ample testimony as any society or individuals have 
given, or ever can give of any of their doctrines or tenets. It then 
is resolved into persecution tor religon, and in direct violation of 
the constitution of our country: however ‘“‘pitiful” any part 
of the process may be. , 

But since the amount of the fines has been adverted to, 1 also 
wi!! make a remark or two on that subject. [T have lately been 
informed, through a channel that I presume may be relied on, that 
in one of the adjacent counties, the fines against the society of 
friends, now in the hands of officers for coliection, amount to about 
7.000. Many of the persons concerned are young men, just set- 
tinz out in life. with crowing famihes, and httle property—And 
many of these no doubt will be stripped of the little the have and 

‘Continued in Suppliment.} 
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the 'mselves, and their families be left destitute. And for what im- 
maginable consideration? Why “for this little thing of mustering.” 
What can the people of this country think of such ascene of 
persecution ina case entirely conscientious; when the experience 
of ages bears testimony that no possible cood can result from it, 
and when the leading military characters in the st: ite, are deci- 
dedly of the judgment that the law is inexpedient ina political 
point of view? 

There is one other thing in the article under consideration, end 
thouch it is not entitled to notice, yet as my silence might be im- 
properly construed, I will make a fewremarks on it. It is in the 
following words: 

“But [would only ask those Friends who make it a matter of 
conscience not to bear arms, or fieht with the sword, to let consci- 
ence seriously reflect, when an officeris about to discharge the 
duties of iis office, that they do not take up clubs, pitch forks, ax- 
es. &c. nor tell the officer, “if thee touches that property, I will 
knock thee down, or will put this pitch fork in thee & if the don’t go 
off { will knock thy brains out,” &c. Those Friends certainly can’t 
sav they won't fight, ortake up arms to defend their country— 
Not they—For I think was I Colonel, and had a regiment of such de- 
termined fellows as these to face an invading foe,I should flatter 
myself with conquest.” 

‘Such conduct is in direct violation of the pacific principles for 
which the fines are imposed, and would, if known to the society, 
subject the individual to disownmenrt. But the truth of the bu- 
siness I presume is, that the charge. is without foundation. J 
know it is unfounded as relates to the society at large, and if it 1s 
true as relates to individuals, he is at liberty to mentien their 
names. If he will do this & give his own name at the same time, it is 
probable some netice may be taken of it, by those concerned. 
But until he does this, be need not be told in what light the 
charge is entitled to be considered. 

The writer in the last paragraph tells us that “the question - 
has caused much agitation in our country, and without caution 
may ere long end in serious consequences.” There is something 
a little mysterious in this passage. What serious consequences 
have ever resulted from allowing liberty of conscience, or tolera- 
ting the principle of Peace? Is he afraid if they “Jet us thus alone, 
all men will” adopt the doctrine of nonresistance “and the Ro- 
mans will comeand take away both our place and nation?” Or ° 
is he afraid that property wil! not be thrown into market, to col- 
lect “the pitiful fines?” Or does he mean that vengear-ce will 
be taken on us ifwe do not «bandon this teret of our religion? 
Thus far we have held our religion peaceably; in propagating the 
doctrine of peace “we have corrupted no man, we have defrauded no 
man,” we have persecuted no man_ And in this we have been actu- 
ated. by a desire to preserve a conscience void of offence to God. 
it is true the society of Friends believe the luws of Ged, and man 
have been brought into conflict—and they have. also believed it 
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: i right to yieldan active obedience to the former, and patiently sub- 

ik mit to the penalties of the latter. They have indeed sometimes : 

Hi sought relief, by asking the legislature for a mitigation of the laws | 
if under which they have suffered, and a few times, within the lapse 

tt of a centuary and a half, they have, in a legal way, had the question 

decided whether they were suffering under the laws of their coun- 

| try, or under individuals. And when redress has been refused, 

they have committed their cause to him, who in_ his 

wisdom permitted their integrity to be tested by suffering. And 


We they have reason, thankfully to acknowledge that he has not only 
"i supported them through every trial, but has caused light on the 
j)' | subject to be abundantly diffused. In every quarter of the civili- 


zed world, and in every denomination of christians, there are some 
to be found, who are firmly persuaded that War and bloodshed 
ip are forbidden under the Gospel. 

i The progress of light, in this country, is too great for any por- 
| tion of the coramunity to be driven from the fundamental doctrines 
a of their religion, by fines, confiscations, and imprisonments. And 
ie | that too after those doctrines have been tested, under various forms 

{ of government, for nearly two hundred years: and when the excel- 
Jence of the principle is acknowledged by kings. emperors, presi- 
dents, generals, and legislators; and when the very laws of na- 
tions are bending before its benign influence. 

To the governments of the Earth, it belongs to acknowledge the 
excellent policy of the Gospel, and thus to promote the happiness 
of those over whom they are placed as guardians—to us it belongs : 
to maintain the testimonies which have been committed to us, even 
though we should have to endure the last convulsive grasp of Per- 


secution. 


eee — 
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Extracts from Paddock’s Narrative. 
The reader will understand that Judah Paddock was the captain ot 
a vessel from N. Y. wrecked on the coast of Africa. That he and 
his crew fell inte the hands of the Arabs—that after suffering extreme | 





cruelty and hardship, and while his master was conducting him to Mo- 
gadore to be ransomed, they passsed a tribe of the natives, concerning 
whom the following conversation took place between Paddock, and 


Ahamed his master. 

“Such fellows,” said he, “are not fit to live.” Upon my asking 
him who they were? “They belong,” he replied, “toasect called 
Foulah; they will not mix with the other inhabitants, but choose to 
live altogether by themselves, and are so stupid, that if the Emperor 
of Morocco should march an army to cut off the whole race of them, 
they would not defend themselves, but would die like fools as they 
are.” I asked him if they used firearms. “No,” he says, “they make 
no use of them, and if God were pleased to send a Christian ship a- 
shore near them, they would not seize upon the goods, nor upon the 
men, nor would they buy a slave otany kind.” I asked Ahamed if 
they were numerous? “No,” he said, “they are not numerous; but the 
dwellings you see on the sides of the hills yonder. are theirs, and in 
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taany other places are they to be found, and wherever they are, they 
always keep together by themselves.” Finally, | asked him if they 
were Mahometans? “Yes,” he answered, “they are, or else we would 
destroy them; they are poor ignorant dogs, and but little better than 
the Christians.” 

From what little I could discover by looking through the gateway, 
these Foulahmen were taller than the generality of the wild Arabs, 
and looked considerably like the American Indians in their colour and 


shape, and like them were tail and straight; the women appeared to be 


better clad, and a little more decent as to their apparel, and also tall- 
er, and better shaped, than the other Arabian women that we had seen. 
However, my situation allowed me only animperfect view. We had 
only a slight glance into their garden, which appeared well; there were 


there several fruit trees, some of them in bearing, and also pompions 


and onions of a goodly appearance; besides these there were many 
grape vines in bearing, and many other things that looked well. p, 184. 


Thus we see that the principle of peace and non-resistance has sprung 
up in the interior of Africa. There too it is accompanied, as it is every 
where else, with an exalted sense of philanthropy and moral right. 

The character given of these people is remarkable, The first thing 
that struck the attention of Paddock, on approaching their habitation 
was that they kept no dogs to annoy strangers; probably considering 
them somewhat in the character of offensive or defensive weapons— 
In the next place they did not rush out on the approach of the prison- 
ers, to gratify their curiosity, and pour a torrent of abuse and ridicule 
on the unbapy victims, as was the practice of all other tribes. They 
would not plunder wrecks, nor seize and enslave the miserable crews 
of wrecked vessels, nor purchase a slave of any kind, nor use fire* 
arms at all, nor even defend themselves in case they were invaded by 
an enemy who intended their extermination. And yet in the midst of 
the most barbarous people in the world—men who would kill even their 
wives, with as little ceremony as they would kick a dog—in the midst 
of numerous ‘tribes whose trade was murder and robery—these inof~ 
fensive people were permitted to live—in the quiet enjoyment of their 
principles, their liberty, and their property, and it does not appear that 
they were even fined on account of their principles. 








THE OHIO PENITENTIARY. 
( Continued from page 80. ) 
Although the primary object of the institution is not of a pecuniary 
nature, yet it is of consequence to render the burden as light as possi- 


ble, and no doubt, by using available funds, and making some changeS 
in the branches of business carried on by the prisoners, and perhaps 
some new regulations as to the manner of employing them at labor, a 
considerable improvement may be made in the fiscal concerns of the 
institution. 

But these are minor considerations, compared with the reformation 
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of the prisoners. And in relation to this object. I have no doubt there 
is a radical defect in our Penitentiary regulations. 

From two to three prisoners lodge in each room, and some of the 
work shops, when I was there, contained as many as eleven persons 
A number were at leisure in the yard, in consequence of the difficulty 
of finding profitable employment, in the manufacture of saleable arti- 
cles. In these hours of leisure, they are permitted to associate to- 
gether, without any distinction, that of sex only excepted. To throw 
ais se number of such persons together, and without employment, 
Every reflect- 





must be the very worst policy that could be adopted 
ing observer must readily perceive that this promiscuous intercorse 
of hardened off-nders with one another, and with the more inexperienc- 
ed, inust constitute a sc'oo! of corruption, rather than of reformation. 
Solitude is the proper conditioa in which to place criminals, whether 
we regard it as punishment, to operate asa terror, and prevent crimes. 
or as placing those who have violated the laws of morality and of their 
country, in the most favorable situation for that kind of retrospection 
which leads to penitence and reformation, Even striking off the 
whole manufacturing part of the establisiiment, the expence would be 
no serious objection, But manufacturing might be carried on to a li- 
mitted extent—under strict regulations as to the grade and number of 
Labor would be considered 





prisoners perinitted to work together. 
rather a priviledge, than a part of the punishment. And while 1 am 
on the subject of labor, I will just remark that the Superindent of the 
Penitentiary in Richmond, suggests dividing the p:isoners into large 
clases and each class to be superintended by a keeper, while at work. 

But there is, in solitary confinement a much greater probability of 
answering the objects in view, 

By solitary confinement, [ would not be understood to mean confine - 
ment in what are called the dark cells. These ought not to be resort. 
ed to except in extreme cases. I am persuaded there are very few 
minds or constitutions that could bear a confinement in these disma/ 
dungeons for any considerable time. The mind can searcely picture 
to itselfany thing more horridiy gloomy t!an the dark cells. But I 
would suppose that the apartments should be small, with a sufficient 
supply of light and air, but without admitting a view beyond the pre- 
cincts of the prison. 

But to return to the expence of keeping the prisoners without work. 
We are informed by the board of inspectors (see page 87) that the 
expence of keeping the convicts in the Penitentiary at Philadetphia is 
$90 per annum, and we may safely conclude. from the difference in 
price of the articles of provisions, firewood, &c. &c, in the two places 
it would not cost moreat Columbus. Indeed we should expect it to 
be as much as one fourth less. Assuming it then at 875. which 
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i think would be warranted by the books of the institution, and 
reducing the term of confinement to half, though the board of inspec- 
tors of the Philadelphia Penitentiary say one third in solitude would 
be better than the present regulation, taking the time and manner of 
confinement—taking half tne time as sufficient, in solitude, it would re- 
duce the prisoners, to 60, and the expense to 4 500 a year. 

But there might be a further saving, There is no Physician em- 
ployed this year, one of the convicts being a medical man. The office 
of Agent might probably be dispensed with without injury, and the 
duties of the Director might be supplied by a board of inspectors who 
woald serve without a salary, as is the case in some of the best re- 
guiated penitentiaries in the United States. By striking off these 
two offices. perhars a ‘Thousand dollars might be saved. And by us- 
ing goal money, as we now pay our taxes in good money, t! . sup- 
ples wight be obtained on much better terms than they bave boon. 

Tus it will be seen by a revision of our penal code, ard by \ptro- 
ducing a few changes in the building, and regulations of the Peniten- 
tiary, we might go on with much better piospects of success, and 
with less expence than at present. 

Should any changes be made in the building or any additions be 
made to the cells, it would certainly be right to have due regard to 
ventilation. This has not been sufficientiy rega.ded in the construc- 
tion of the present dark cells, To prevent the admission of light and 
sound, was an object of importance, but in doing this the cells 
are too much deprived of fresh air, for the safety of those who are con- 

fined ip them. ‘They are necessary appendages to the institution, 
‘Lhe keeper informed me that they gave him all the power he possess- 
ed. The massy walls and doors of the cells, the deep silence, and the 
darkness in which they are involved, render them dreadful beyond 
what the imagination can easily be raised to. 

Were the prisoners confined to seperate rooms, and occasionally 
transferred to these cells, for short periods, and not allowed to associ- 
ate or converse together, there would be very few ever recommitted. 
and no doubt the system would operate much more asa _ terror, and 
meaas of prevention of crime than any thing heretofore attempted. 

Here the attrocious criminal, who had furever forfeited the confi- 
deuce of the public, instead of being precipitated, unprepared, into an 
awful eternity, might spend that portion of time which the Author 
of his existence might be pleased to allow him for repentance and pre- 
paration for his final change. Elere he would be secured from disturb- 
ing the peace of the community; and the ordinary scenes, and even 
the enjoyments of life, would be precluded from interrupting his silent 


penitential reflections. 
In constructed buildings of the kind, it would probably be the 
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best mode that could be adopted, to let the different celis be connect: 
ed by a suitable aparture with a general conductor, or flue that should 
be discharged in a stack of chimneys. A flue of the size of a large 
funnel of a chimney, and placed between two such funnels that were 
to be in constant use, and separated from them by very thin partitions: 
if the chimney were high, would discharge a very large quantity of 
air ina short time, and have the peculiar advantage of producing a 
circulating of fresh dir, without the admissign of light. 
Ear Sess 


AN EXTRACT. 
FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THF SOCIETY IN LONDON—1820. 


And shall not a cause, so holy and so animating, go on and 
prosper? Shall not our efforts, which were directed to the high 
and interesting object of uniting more closely in the bonds of 
brotherhood, when suceess was problematical and uncertain— 
when we had little encouragement from any attempts which pre- 
ceded ours—and less from the melancholy history of waring man— 
shail not our efforts be more strongly excited; now that we see 
friends and protectors rising around us in every direction, bodies 
of individuals proclaiming the great truths for which we contend, 
and the general state of society peculiarly fitted for the reception 
of the important principle we would fain inculcate? 

The present moment is in fact one which brings home most em- 
phatically the solemo inquiry to our bosoms, whether, as the chil- 
dren of one Almighty Parent,the disciples of a common Master, the 
equal heirs of a divine inheritence, we have not been too long in- 
sensible to the lessons which we should have learnt from the 
merciful character of our Heavenly Father, from the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian code, and from the circumstances of socia! 
communion in which we are placed? It is one of the most stri- 
king and satisfactory characteristics of the passing day, that the 
violence of national antipathies seems gradually subsiding. We 
have been privileged to witness not only the accordance of widely 
differmg sects, but the harmonious and eager co-operation of rival 
nations, too long and absurdly deemed natural opponents, in the 
great cause of religious knowledge. And why may not this uni- 
on be permanent? Why may not the influence of the friendly 
feeling extend, until it becomes too deeply fixed to be eradicated 
by the malevolence of ambition, or the selfishness of commercial 
avarice? What have nations gained by the long and brutal strug- 
gles which deface the pages of their history? Are they wiser,or bet- 
ter, or happier? Alas! wisdom, and holiness, and happiness, fol- 
low not in the train of war. What victories of fleets or armies 
ean be compared to the silent triumphs of truth and 
benevolence? The former glare amidst the darkness of desolation 
and death; the latter shine fair in the display of all the benignant 
virtues, the sympathies of friend and brother, the exercises of pie- 
ty and charity. 

We belong to a nation, whose moral and political influence is 
feltin every quarter of the globe. Privileged greatiy beyond num. 
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vers of our fellow men, it becomes us to give an example worthy 
of the station we hold. ‘To England have mankind been accus- 
tomed to look for lessons of freedom and of virtue; and if she unite 
to the powershe holds, or has held, over public opion, the exam- 
ple of forbearance, the practical lessons of peace and wisdom,— 
what may not be expected from her ascendancy founded on the 
diffusion of the mild genius of Christianity, and guarantied 
by its close connexion with the well-being of universal man! 
Thus indeed mght our country occupy a station of commanding 
influence. Her high example of forbearance and true dignity 
would compel the recognition and the permanent establishment 
of pacific principles. This example (and let all our energies be 
exerted to enforce it! ) would produce the most consolatory changes 
in the state of society. Under her authoritative sanction, mutual 
jealousies would cease; the rivalry, the hatred, which have been 
fed by the victims sacrificed to the Moloch of war, would soon be 
subdued. Anation would become a larger family, and separate 
states would blend as a greater people. There would then be 
sympathies for their mutual calamities, joy in their common pros- 
perity. Isthisthe dream of enthusiasm? O no! it is the voice of 
prophecy—the promise of God! 

What a heart-invigorating prospect, to our country’s pre-emi- 
nence dependent, not on the blood-stained records of successful 
war, but on the substantial glory of being first and foremost in 
the ranks of Christian philanthropy—a magnifieent column of mo- 
ral majesty, rising above the vicissitudes of time! 

We know with what we have to contend—the listlessness of 
the uninquiring, the passions of the violent, the interests of some, 
and the prejudicies of almost all. But he who has marked the sure, 
though silent progress of truth, even in the midst of discourage- 
ment and difficulty, will find no cause for despair. If the prin- 
ciples we advocate be indeed what we conceive them to be, and 
contend they are, we may be sure of their final prevalence. 
‘The question we have now to ask ourselves is, Shall we be instru- 
mental in their promotion? And if any should be disheartened 
because they can take no prominent, no influential part in promo- 
ting the holy cause, let them not be cast down; no virtuous effort 
islost. The seeds of truth that are scattered, cannot be scattered 
in vain; the labor of the lowliest servant of benevolence must finally 
have its reward. 

In connexion with our own efforts, it is to us a subject of the 
most complacent feeling, that among the great people so closely 
allied to us by common ancestry, by common language, and in 
30 many respects by common institutions, there are numerous so- 
cieties cordially co-operating with us in the promotion of our high 
and important objects. We have already slightly adverted 
to this, and we cannot refrain on this occasion from wafting across 
the Atlantic our sincerest and warmest congratulations to our 
American brethren, with our prayers for their continued, their ra- 
vidly increasing success. 

dut whatever confidence we may feel in the ultimate triumph 
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of truth—let us not deceive ourselves, the fearful stormy spirit of 
discord is loose in the world, We live not yet in . calm which 
promises permanent security from the tempest. When the Angel 
of Peace sisall descend—whea the holy principles we seek to dif- 
fuse, shall mingle in all the cares and all the concerns, and direct 
all the great purposes of society,—then, the Kingdom of the Re- 
deemer being established in the heart and affections of man, we 
may repose—our eyes will have seen the salvation of the Lord,—the 
visions of Divine propheey will receive their comsum mation,—and 
Earth become a prototype of Heaven. 
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In the Hlouse of Assembly of New-Jersey, 11th mo. 14th. 


The bill sup. to the Militia Law, was read a 2d time, and the house 
proceeded in the consideration thereof. On motion to strike out the 
ISth section, which exempts persons conscientiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms, from military requisittons, the yeas and nays were, 

YEAS~—8. NAYS o4. 
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The Warrior's Wreath. 
BEHOLD the wreath which decks the warrior’s brow. 
Breathes it a balmy fragrance sweet? ah, no! 
It rankly savours of the grave! 
Tis red—but not with roseate hues: 
"Tis crimson’d oer 
With human gore! 
*Tis wet—but not with heavenly dews; 
Tis drenel’d in tears by widows, orphans shed. 
Methinks in sable weeds I sec them clad. 
And mourn in vain, for hasband slain, 
Children below’d, or brother dear, 
The fatherless 
In deep distress, 
Despairing, shed the scalding tear. 
T hear. mid dying groans, the cannon’s crash, 
I see mid smoak the musket’s horrid flash— 
Here famine walks—there carnage stalks— 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 
With purple blood, 
The crystal flood, 
Heaven’s fltars and the verdant plains! 
Scenes of domestic peace and social bliss 
Are chane’d to scenes of woe and wretchedness, 
The votaries of vice increase— 
Towns sack’d, whole cities wrapt in flames! 
Just heaven! say, . 
Is this the bay, 
Which warriors gain; is this cal?d FAME! 
POLEMANTIOS 
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